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Barnyard  Manxire  is  the 
ONE  PERFECT  KRIILIZER 

BARNYARD  manure  contains  all  the  elements  of  plant  food.  Every 
ton  of  stable  manure  is  worth  from  $2.00  to  $4.00  or  more,  based 
on  the  commercial  value  of  its  fertilizing  content.  But,  based  on 
the  increased  crop  yield,  it  is  worth  much  more — just  how  much  depends 
upon  how  you  care  for  it  and  spread  it  over  your  land. 

Get  full  value — not  half  value — out  of  the  manure.  There  is  only 
one  way.  Spread  it  with  a  machine  which  pulverizes  all  of  it,  and 
spreads  it  uniformly,  and  as  you  want  it,  broadcast  over  the  land  or  in 
rows. 

Your  farm  will  maintain  its  own  fertility  if  you  give  it  a  chance. 
You  don't  need  patent  fertilizer  which  only  contains  a  few  of  the  nee-:' 
essary  plant  elements.    Save  the  manure  and  spread  it  with  an 

I.  H.  C.  Spreader 

You  make  the  wisest  possible  investment  when  you  purchase  a 
Kemp  20th  Century,  a  Cloverleaf  or  a  Corn  King  spreader. 

These  machines  differ  in  many  features  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion, but  they  are  all  right-working,  and  that  is  the  essential  point.  They 
all  avoid  the  waste  of  manure,  greatly  reduce  the  time  and  labor  of 
handling,  and  rob  manure  spreading  of  its  disagreeable  features. 

You  may  have  a  large  farm;  you  may  have  a  small  farm.  No  matter 
what  the  size,  you  will  find  an  I.  H.  C.  spreader  to  suit  your 
requirements. 

Join  the  ranks  of  Soil-Builders.    It  will  pay 
you  big  money. 

Call  on  the  International  local  agent — see 
him  about  a  spreader  for  your  own  use.    He  will 
cheerfully   give   you  catalogues  and  complete 
information;  or,  if  you  prefer,  write  us  for 
further  information. 
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Season  1909-10 

To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance, 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  beginners  classes  as  follows: 


Winter  Pavilion 

Located  on  Neil  Ave.,  between  Good- 
ale  St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open  Tuesday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings. 

Operated  on  Summer  plan. 


High  St.  Academy 

1991/2  S.  HIGH  ST. 

Phones:   Auto  3456;  Bell  5877 

Will  organize  a  beginners '  class  Satur 
day  evening,  February  26.  7:30  o'clock, 


Neil  Ave.  Academy 

647  NEIL  AVE. 

Phones:  Auto  4431;  Bell  6189 

Will  organize  a  beginners '  class  Wed- 
nesday evening,  February  23rd,  7:30 
o  'clock. 

New  Oak  St.  Academy 

827  OAK  ST. 

Phones:  Auto  4431;  Bell  6189 

The  Academy  has  been  rearrangtd  ti.r 
functions  of  all  sizes  and  is  complete 
in  every  respect. 

TUITION. 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons  $4.00 
Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons...  3.00 
Private  lessons,  $1.00  perlesson; 

six  lessons   5.00 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons 
or  evenings. 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week 
until  paid.  The  Waltz,  Two-Step,  Three- 
Step,  Columbus  Minuet,  Arch  Gavotte 
and  Eye  Waltz  taught  in  one  term. 


Academies  and  Pavilion  can  be  secured  for  pri- 
vate parties,  clubs  dances,  Fraternity  hops,  etc. 
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Percheron  Horses 

By  J.  B.  McLaughlin 


A  little  sectiou  of  France,  about  oue- 
teiith  the  size  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  has 
become  the  most  famous  agricnltiiral 
section  of  the  world  through  the  breed 
of  horses  which  is  produced  there.  The 
district  in  which  Percheron  horses^  are 
bred  and  raised  in  France  is  only  about 
the  same  size  as  eight  of  our  counties  in 
Ohio.  This  little  district  of  La  Perche 
begins  about  seventy  miles  southwest 
of  Paris  and  is  located  between  the  val- 
leys of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  A 
small  river  called  the  Huisne  traverses 
the  district  from  end  to  end.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  things  in  live  stock 
breeding  that  so  small  a  section  should 
become  so  famous. 

The  Percheron  district  has  no  large 
cities  within  its  borders.  It  is  beyond 
a  doubt  the  richest  and  most  flourishing 
agricultural  section  in  the  world  today. 

Percheron  horses  have  improved  the 
breeds  of  draft  horses  in  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world.  The  Percheron 
horse  seems  to  make  a  better  cross  with 
foreign  breeds  of  horses  than  does  any 
other  known  draft  breed.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  this  fact  that  the  Percheron 
horse  is  so  widely  distributed. 

I  might  trace  its  origin  back,  as  do 
the  historians  of  the  Percheron  breed 
in  France,  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
I  might  tell  you  that  these  same  histori- 
ans lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  the 
Oriental  blood  that  was  introduced  at 


that  time,  and  later,  into  the  Percheron 
breed;  but.  the  things  in  which  we  are 
interested  are  not  so  much  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  as  how  things  are 
at  the  present  time. 

The  breeders  in  the  Percheron  dis- 
trict give  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  the 
soil  and  the  climate  of  their  Province. 
They  say  that  a  Percheron  horse  in  its 
purity,  with  its  strength,  its  force,  its 
vigor,  its  harmonious  outline,  can  not 
be  bred  and  developed  in  any  other  sec- 
tion as  well  as  it  can  be  within  the  lim- 
its of  La  Perche.  AYhether  or  not  their 
contention  is  true,  it  is  a  fact  that  we 
do  not  And  in  France,  in  any  of  the 
other  horse  breeding  sections,  draft 
horses  of  ecpial  merit  to  those  that  we 
find  in  the  Percheron  district,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Percheron 
horse  has  been  persistently  used  for 
many  years  in  improving  the  other 
draft  breeds  of  that  country. 

The  Percheron  country  is  divided 
into  what  they  call  small  farms  and  big 
farms.  The  small  farmer  has  from  one 
to  four  mares  and  is  the  actual  breeder. 
The  small  farmer  sells  his  male  colts 
almost  at  the  time  they  are  born  and 
delivers  them  at  the  time  they  are 
weaned  to  the  big  farmer,  who  feeds 
them  and  grows  them  until  they  are  two 
years  old.  He  keeps  the  filly  foals  in 
order  to  replace  his  older  brood  mares 
^vhen  they  are  sold.    About  two-thirds 
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of  the  farmers  in  the  Percheroii  district 
consist  of  these  small  farmers.  They 
practice  econom^^  in  its  most  stringent 
form.  Every  thing  they  have  must  pro- 
duce something.  The  mares  must  all 
work.  They  must  not  only  produce  a 
colt  every  year,  or  nearly  so,  but  they 
must  do  the  work  on  the  farm  as  well. 
The  mares  are  never  kept  in  idleness ; 
as  soon  as  a  mare  misses  having  a  colt 
the  second  year,  she  is  sold  and  her 
place  is  taken  by  one  of  the  younger  fil- 
lies. While  the  mares  are  worked  hard, 
yet  the  farmer  always  feeds  them  well, 
so  that  they  have  the  strength  and  the 


vigor  to  produce  a  good,  big,  healthy 
colt  and  give  plenty  of  milk  on  which 
to  raise  it  until  weaning  time. 

The  big  farmers  in  the  Percheron  dis- 
trict are  the  owners  of  the  stallions. 
Every  spring  they  buy  of  all  the  small 
farmers  every  male  colt  sired  by  their 
horses  that  they  consider  sufficiently 
good  to  develop  into  a  stallion.  These 
big  farmers,  almost  without  exception, 
live  in  the  Valley  of  the  Huisne.  Their 
land  is  nearly  all  in  permanent  pasture 
and  it  is  here  that  the  Percheron  stal- 
lion grows  and  develops  at  libert}^  until 
he  is  rising  three  years  old.  These  colts, 
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in  a  climate  almost  as  cold  as  ours,  are 
left  at  liberty  at  all  times,  winter  and 
summer.  I  think  the  health  and  the 
vigor  of  the  Percheron  horse  is  due,  to 
a  great  extent,  to  his  never  being  kept, 
when  he  is  young,  in  close,  badly  ven- 
tilated stables.  "While  these  colts  are 
always  kept  at  liberty  in  the  pastures, 
yet  they  are  alwaA^s  well  fed  with  grain 
so  that  they  are  at  no  time  stunted  in 
their  growth. 

The  development  of  the  Percheron 
horse  undoubtedly  is  due,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, to  the  soil  and  climate,  yet  the 
breeders,  the  men  who  choose  the  stal- 
lions, wdio  select  the  mares,  and  wdio 
raise  them  until  maturity  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  These  men  not  only 
have  an  intense  love  for  their  Province, 
and  are  proud  of  its  most  important  in- 
dustry, but  they  are  lovers  of  the  ani- 
mals they  breed.  They  look  after  them 
carefully;  they  treat  them  well.  They 
do  their  utmost  to  see  that  each  animal 
has  the  proper  care,  the  proper  atten- 
tion, the  proper  feed,  the  proper  nour- 
ishment, in  order  to  bring  it  to  its  most 
perfect  development.  The  love  of  their 
breed  of  horses  is  bred  in  them.  The 
son  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
and  attempts  to  improve  upon  what  his 
father  has  already  accomplished.  Theirs 
is  a  section  Avhere  the  young  men  do 


not  leave  their  birthplace  and  go  to  the 
cities,  but  where  they  stay  in  the  locali- 
ty in  which  they  were  born  because  they 
love  it  and  appreciate  the  opportunity 
that  they  have  in  producing  the  best 
breed  of  draft  horses  in  the  world.  A 
fact  which  possibly  influences  to  a  great 
extent  the  young  man  to  stay  in  the 
country  is  because,  at  the  bottom,  the 
French  farmer  is  economical,  and  he 
loves  very  much  the  dollars  which  flow 
into  his  pockets  from  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  for  the  horses  which 
they  bree  dand  raise. 

The  French  Government  has  for 
many  years  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
breeding  of  Percheron  horses.  Through 
its  system  of  Shows,  through  the 
pensions  and  approval  given  to  the  best 
stallions,  it  has  had  a  great  influence 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  Percheron 
breed. 

Only  about  five  thousand  colts,  con- 
sidered sufficiently  good  for  registra- 
tion, are  bred  each  year  in  the  Per- 
cheron district.  In  spite  of  the  con- 
tinuous drain  upon  the  breeding  stock 
of  the  country,  the  Percheron  horse  is 
today  better  than  he  ever  was.  His 
size  has  been  increased,  while  the  qual- 
ities which  have  made  him  famous 
throughout  the  world  have  not  dimin- 
ished. 
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Breeding  the  Farm  Horse 

By  Howard  M.  Call 


With  the  enormous  output  of  automo- 
biles, year  after  year,  and  the  various 
uses  to  which  they  are  being  put,  it 
seems  as  though  the  prediction  that  the 
horse  would  soon  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  would  come  true.  Let  us  look  for 
a  moment  at  present  quotations  and  see 
what  they  show  ?  Here  we  find  that  the 
prices  of  good  horses,  especially  draft 
horses,  have  not  been  declining,  but  if 
anything  slightly  increasing  in  value. 
At  the  present  time  good  teams  of 
drafters  are  selling  at  from  six  to  eight 
•hundred  dollars. 

Ordinarily  the  farmer  does  not  look 
upon  his  horses  as  a  money-making 
proposition,  but  instead,  considers 
them  as  part  of  his  equipment,  such 
as  his  implements  which  are  a  neces- 
sity in  order  to  profitably  carry  on  his 
general  farm  work.  Too  often,  how- 
ever, they  are  also  treated  in  a  like 
manner.  This  fact  is  substantiated  by 
the  kind  of  horses  that  are  found  on 
the  farms  throughout  the  country. 
How  mmiy  poor  crippled  old  plugs  will 
you  find  for  every  one  good  horse?  I 
would  not  venture  to  make  an  estimate, 
but  the  number  is  certainly  far  too 
great.  Is  it  not  economical  to  keep  a 
good  horse,  either  for  draft  work  or 
driving  purposes?  A  poor  horse  will 
consume  just  as  much  food,  if  not  more 
than  a  good  one,  and  at  the  same  time 
probabh^  do  one-third  less  work.  Is  it 
not  true  that  a  good  horse  will  obtain 
more  energy  out  of  a  given  amount  of 
food  than  a  poor  one?  Besides  this, 
consider  it  from  the  driver's  point  of 
view;  he  will  surely  be  far  better  sat- 
isfied with  his  position  and  I'm  sure 
that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  that  appear- 
ances are  certainly  worth  something. 


No  farmer  can  do  anything  with  less 
than  two  horses  and  more  often  four  or 
six  are  required.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
keep  one  or  more  good  brood  mares;  of 
course  they  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  do  quite  as  much  work  and  perhaps 
they  will  require  more  feed  than  a  geld- 
ing of  same  weight,  but  this  amount  is 
small.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they 
will  bring  in  a  good  income,  which  of 
course  will  vary  considerably  with  the 
breed  and  quality  of  the  animals  raised. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what 
kind  will  be  the  most  profitable.  This 
will  depend  upon  many  things  and  can 
be  settled  only  by  the  breeder.  There 
are  supporters  of  every  breed  that  will 
tell  you  his  is  the  best,  and  perhaps  it 
is  under  his  conditions. 

Too  often,  it  seems  to  me,  you  will 
find  farmers  breeding  horses  weighing 
from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
pounds  and  trying  to  do  their  farm 
work  with  them.  They  say  that  a  horse 
of  this  kind  is  a  general  purpose  horse, 
on-e  that  can  plow  or  hitch  up  and 
drive.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  horse 
of  this  kind  is  often  desirable,  but 
wouldn 't  it  be  more  economical  to  have 
the  driving  horse  and  the  draft  horse 
in  two  different  animals  instead  of  try- 
ing to  combine  them  into  one,  which 
is  neither  a  good  driver  nor  a  good 
draft  horse?  Besides,  a  light  horse  is 
more  difficult  to  train  and  consequent- 
ly would  require  more  attention  and,  as 
most  farmers  are  not  expert  horsemen, 
they  do  not  understand  how  to  secure 
the  best  possible  gait  and  action  which 
a  driving  horse  must  have  to  command 
a  high  price,  equal  to  that  of  the  draft 
horse.  Then,  again,  the  heavy  horse 
can  be  worked  much   younger,  being 
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able  to  stand  light  work  at  two  years 
of  age,  thus  being  able  to  pay  for  its 
keepmg  and  at  the  same  time  be  grow- 
ing into  mone}^  If  the  draft  colt  be- 
comes blemished  from  any  cause,  it  does 
not  have  such  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
price  paid  as  with  the  driving  horse, 
which  in  a  great  many  cases  would 
render  the  latter  practically  w^orthless. 

If  the  draft  horse  is  the  one  from 
which  the  greatest  net  returns  can  be 
obtained,  then  what  breed  is  most  de- 
sirable? This  will  depend  much  upon 
the  liking  of  the  breeder,  convenience 
to  good  stock  and  the  market.  While 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  pure- 
bred stock  with  which  to  begin,  yet 
they  should  be  of  high  grade  and  very 
desirable  animals.  A  pure-bred  sire  of 
the  same  breed  as  the  preponderance 
of  blood  in  the  mares  should  always  be 
used  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
As  to  the  size  most  desirable,  this  will 
depend  considerably.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  mares  weigh  more  than 
from    fourteen    to    sixteen  hundred 


pounds,  as  they  are  rather  cumbersome 
for  general  farm  work  when  exceed 
ing  this  weight.  By  breeding  such  mares 
to  stallions  weighing  about  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  progeny  will  be  of  a 
very  desirable  size  and,  when  possess- 
ing good  quality,  will  command  a  high 
price  in  any  market. 

Of  course,  the  farmer  must  have  his 
driving  horse  and  this  he  must  buy,  but 
he  can  obtain  it  for  equal,  if  not  less, 
than  what  he  will  receive  for  one  of  his 
draft  colts.  On  most  farms  there  is 
enough  business  for  at  least  one  good 
driving  horse,  besides  the  satisfaction 
of  owning  one. 

Where  is  the  man  that  would  not 
love  to  be  the  proud  possessor  of  a  fine 
strong  team  of  Percherons  to  do  his 
farm  work  and  a  good  driving  horse 
with  spirit  and  action — one  that  would 
take  him  to  town  and  back  again  while 
his  neighbor  was  going  one  way  with 
his  general  purpose  kind?  It  is  very 
difficult  to  combine  two  good  qualities 
in  one  animal;  specialization  increases 
efficiency. 
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The  Trend  in  Agriculture 

By  Prof.  F.  R.  Marshall 


The  boycott  on  meat  is  an  accompani- 
ment of  another  step  toward  more  in- 
tensive agriculture.  For  some  years  the 
prices  of  market  stock  were  not  attrac- 
tive to  tenant  farmers  or  to  others  so 
prodigal  of  soils  as  to  continue  grain 
selling  against  their  own  better  judg- 
ments. Agricultural  progress  does  not 
become  general,  however,  through  al- 
truistic or  philanthropic  motives.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  more  ef- 
fective. 

AYhatever  may  be  said  about  gold 
supplies  and  illegal  combinations,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  recent  meat 
prices  are  mainly  attributable  to  a 
shrunken  supply  and  a  broadened  de- 
mand. The  resultant  high  prices  will 
bring  stock  farming  into  more  general 
favor  as  the  most  profitable  means  of 
cashing  farm  crops  and  farmers'  skill. 
This  condition  would  have  arrived  ear- 
lier had  not  the  natural  course  of 
events  been  interrupted  by  the  eastern 
marketing  of  the  products  of  the  far 
West. 

As  it  is  now.  we  may  feel  assured 
that  our  agriculture  of  the  ^Middle 
AYest.  while  more  intensive,  will  also 
be  more  permanent  in  character.  My 
idea  is  that  in  each  locality  and  on  each 
farm  some  plan  of  farming  will  be 
adapted  and  adhered  to  that  returns 
will  not  be  measured  by  cash  sales 
alone,  but  some  credit  Avill  be  allowed 
for  soil  improvement,  which  means 
lower  cost  of  production  of  future  crops. 
In  such  a  time,  which  has  already  ar- 
rived in  a  few  localities,  there  will  be 
courage  enough  to  stick  to  a  well 
thought  out  plan  even  though  in  some 
3^ears  some  of  the  products  do  not  bring 
boom  prices;  the  low  spots  will  be  ac- 
cepted with  the  high,  and  the  total  prof- 


its and  increment  of  land  values  in  a 
period  of  years  will  be  much  greater 
than  could  possibly  accrue  under  a  pro- 
cedure of  continual  shifting  in  attempt- 
ing to  always  ride  the  crest  of  the  wave. 

In  such  a  time  the  raising  of  all 
classes  of  stock  will  be  followed  Avith 
greatest  care  and  economy.  Different 
farms  will  have  their  specialties,  but 
doubtless  the  bulk  of  the  horse  supply 
will  come  from  the  small  contributions 
of  many  farms.  The  lighter  classes  of 
horses  will  probably  be  raised  in  larger 
groups  by  men  qualified  to  give  a  part 
of  the  training  that  enters  so  largely 
into  the  make-up  of  the  pleasure  horse. 
]\Iany  of  the  lower  priced  lands  in  East- 
ern states  can  be  utilized  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Horses  for  labor,  while  perhaps  not  a 
chief  part  of  the  saleable  product  of 
stock  farms,  will  furnish  a  regular  and 
considerable  portion  of  each  year's  rev- 
enue. There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  larger  and  better  formed  stock 
will  always  be  profitable  to  the  raiser, 
though  there  is  no  such  assurance  to 
the  vender  of  commoner,  unclassified 
stuff. 

The  rearing  of  horses  is  peculiar  in 
that  the  majority  of  breeders  are  forced 
to  patronize  stallions  used  for  public 
service.  This  makes  stallion  service  a 
legitimate  subject  of  such  legislation  as 
shall  ensure  for  the  patrons  full  and 
fair  representations  regarding  the  qual- 
ities of  the  stallions  for  which  public 
service  is  solicited.  AYithin  the  past 
four  years  fifteen  states  have  enacted 
new  la  AYS  of  this  character,  the  real 
A'alue  of  AA^hich  lies  in  education  through 
the  study  and  interest  aroused  by  the 
laAv's  operations. 
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The  American  Trotting  Horse 

By  E.  P.  H. 


In  the  year  1629  there  was  imported 
into  Massachusetts  some  English  run- 
ning horses.  This  breed  is  the  founda- 
tion stock  of  all  speed  horses.  For 
more  than  a  century  this  horse  has  been 
bred  pure,  for  its  speed  and  stamina. 
The  American,  with  his  original  ideas, 
has  not  so  strictly  followed  the  plan  of 
English  racing,  but  has  from  her  stock 
produced  the  American  trotter.  Not 
only  is  this  horse  noted  for  his  speed, 
but  for  stamina,  which  makes  him  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  the  light  harness 
horses.  Every  day  on  the  farm,  on  the 
streets  and  wherever  horses  of  activity, 
style  and  endurance  are  needed,  we  see 
him  or  his  offspring.  He  is  the  foLinda- 
tion  of  our  carriage  and  practically  all 
of  our  light  harness  horses,  and  thus  has 
been  a  useful  factor  in  bringing  the 
light  horse  of  America  to  a  high  stand- 
ard. 

The  long  course  of  breeding,  Avith  care- 
ful selection  makes  of  him  a  solid  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build  for  a  horse, 
not  only  of  speed  and  endurance,  but 
also  of  style  and  action.  Although  for 
fifty  years  we  have  exhausted  our  in- 
genuity to  make  him  "go  low"  and 
"stealing  gaited,"  and  if  he  bent  his 
knees  or  "pulled"  his  hocks  he  was  dis- 
criminated against.  Yet  the  moment  he 
is  balanced  and  asked  to  go  high  he 
startles  the  world  by  his  novel  task. 
Furthermore,  train  him  to  go  as  high  as 
you  like  and  he  is  a  trotter  again.  This, 
with  the  soundness  of  his  breeding,  his 
constitution  and  extreme  speed,  opens 
another  channel  for  his  development  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  a  horse  that 
can  "go  high,"  that  possesses  style  and 
graceful  carriage  and  has  speed,  which 
today  is  in  great  demand,  along  with 


constitution  that  makes  him  more  use- 
ful and  serviceable. 

Trotting  bred  horses  have  as  yet  pro- 
duced but  few  show  horses  and  high 
actors  because  they  have  always  been 
bred  and  trained  for  something  entire- 
ly different,  and  breeders  have  never 
taken  this  phase  into  consideration  to 
any  great  degree,  yet  his  adaptability 
to  meet  these  requirements  are  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  he  will  go  high 
and  continue  his  speed  for  the  asking. 

As  a  race  horse  he  is  the  world's 
speediest  harness  horse  and  many  coun- 
tries have  sent  buyers  to  carry  away 
our  trotters  to  improve  their  horses  that 
after  a  hundred  or  more  years  of  effort 
have  not  approached  the  American  trot- 
ter for  action,  pace  and  endurance. 

Since  colonial  times  horse  racing  has 
grown  until  today  we  have  the  extreme 
of  speed  that  startles  the  world.  Dan 
Patch,  the  fastest  harness  horse  that 
the  world  has  ever  known,  has  repeat- 
edly lowered  all  records  and  today 
stands  unbeaten  as  the  monarch  of  the 
racing  world. 

As  a  trotter  Lou  Dillon  has  done  what 
Dan  Patch  did  as  a  pacer.  She  has 
brought  the  world's  record  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  others  at  the  present  time 
and  retired  in  the  prime  of  her  life 
laden  with  laurels  of  success,  for  hers 
Avas  the  conquest  of  the  trotting  world. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  feat  that  has 
yet  been  performed  by  a  trotter  was 
that  of  the  sensational  little  queen  of 
the  turf.  Native  Belle,  when  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  she  startled  the  world 
by  doing  what  had  for  nineteen  years 
been  thought  impossible,  and  lowered 
the  world's  two-year-old  record  to 
2  :01%. 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  sensations,  but  the  credit  for  the  high  standard  of  the 
to  these  and  others  of  their  class  is  due    light  harness  horse  of  America. 


Lambert  G.  Morgan  Stallion 
Owned  by  O.  S.  U. 


THE  BOY  FROM  TOWN. 


Last  night  a  boy  came  here  from  town 

To  stay  a  week  or  so 
Because  his  maw  is  all  run  doAvn 

And  needs  a  rest,  you  know. 
His  name  is  Cecil,  and  he's  eight, 

And  he  can't  skin  the  cat — 
His  maw,  she  calls  him  "Pete."  I'd  hate 

To  have  a  name  like  that. 

He  wears  a  collar  and  a  tie 

And  can't  hang  by  his  toes ; 
I  guess  that  I  would  nearly  die 

If  I  had  on  his  clothes. 
He  can't  ride  horseback,  and  today 

When  we  slid  on  the  stray, 
He  as'd  if  roosters  help  to  lay 

The  eggs  I  pick  for  maw. 


AYhen  our  old  gander  hissed  he  run, 

As  though  he  thought  he'd  bite, 
And  he  ain't  never  shot  a  gun 

Or  had  a  homemade  kite. 
He  never  milked  a  cow  or  he 

Can't  even  dive  or  swim — 
I'd  hate  to  think  that  he  was  me 

I'm  glad  that  I  ain't  him. 

A  little  while  ago  when  we 

Were  foolin'  in  the  shed 
He  suddenly  got  mad  at  me, 

Because  I  bumped  his  head. 
There's  lots  of  things  that  he  can't  do, 

He  thinks  that  sheep '11  bite, 
And  he's  afraid  of  ganders,  too; 

But  he  can  fight  all  right. 

— R.  E.  Kiser  in  Live  Stock  "World. 
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"The  Stallion  Law" 

V.  E.  Brubaker 


As  a  rule,  farmers  are  not  as  good 
judges  of  horses,  especially  with  regard 
to  proper  conformation  and  soundness, 
as  the  breeder  or  dealer  who  have  made 
it  a  special  study.  The  result  of  all 
this  has  been  to  allow  our  horses  to  de- 
preciate in  quality.  Very  frequently 
the  best  horses  have  been  sold  and  al- 
lowed to  go  out  of  the  state  because  of 
tempting  offers  made  for  them.  Farm- 
ers have  been  the  victims  of  shrewd  and 
experienced  salesmen,  who  have  in- 
duced them  to  buy  horses  that  were  not 
sound  and  have  used  these  unsound 
horses  for  breeding  purposes.  High 
prices  have  kept  stallion  owners  from 
buying  and  offering  for  service  the  best 
stallions,  for,  as  a  rule,  farmers  do  not 
care  to  pay  a  service  fee  which  would 
justify  the  expense.  These  factors  have 
greatly  changed  the  horse  breeding  in- 
dustry. Today  we  are  facing  a  new 
order  of  things  and  the  state  is  asked 
to  take  a  hand  and  help  free  us  from 
what  seems  to  be  an  objectionable  and 
retarding  condition. 

The  Agricultural  College,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes and  agricultural  journals  have 
done  much  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  bet- 
ter horses. 

Before  proceeding  any  farther  let  us 
stop  and  consider  a  few  factors  which 
may  lead  us  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
a  stallion  law  in  our  own  state. 

One  of  these  factors  we  may  first  con- 
sider is  the  uniformity  and  persistency 
in  breeding.  Through  imported  animals 
there  has  been  a  lack  in  the  principles 
of  our  breeding  operations.  Farmers, 
of  course,  attempt  to  improve  their 
horses  by  grading  up,  or  by  mating 


with  pure-bred  stock  until  this  blood 
predominates  over  the  native  stock. 
These  steps  have  been  well  intended 
and  would  have  given  good  results  had 
the  farmer  continued  to  breed  up  by 
successive  top-crossing  with  sires  of  the 
same  breed. 

Five  or  more  of  these  top-crossings 
are  required  to  obliterate  the  native 
blood,  and,  in  fact,  practically  consti- 
tutes purity  of  blood,  according  to  re- 
quirements of  the  stud  books.  But, 
breeders  here  make  the  same  mistake 
as  elsewhere ;  they  have  no  definite  plan 
of  grading-up.  They  commence  right, 
but  soon  get  on  the  wrong  road  by  mat- 
ing the  female  progeny  with  horses  of 
another  breed.  This,  of  course,  results 
in  all  kinds  of  crosses  and  the  result 
being  that  most  of  our  horses  are  of 
mixed  breeding  and  many  of  theme 
mere  mongrels  and  misfits.  To  make 
this  clear,  we  may  say,  for  example, 
that  the  owner  of  several  good  brood 
mares,  of  some  selected  type,  but  of 
native  blood,  starts  to  grade  up  by  mat- 
ing them  with  a  pure  Percheron  stal- 
lion and  use  the  same  breed  right  along, 
j^ear  after  year,  until  all  the  native 
blood  has  been  obliterated.  And  by  care- 
ful selection  through  this  process  we 
may  have  a  good  line  of  stock  which 
may  be  recorded  in  the  stud  book. 

This  naturally  would  bring  up  the 
use  and  value  of  a  pedigree  of  our  best 
sires.  A  pedigree  of  a  horse  is  simply 
a  record  showing  the  animals  that  have 
in  succession  entered  into  the  breeding 
of  the  animal.  It  also  shows  that  an 
animal  belongs  to  a  distinct  breed. 
Furthermore,  the  character  of  the  man 
back  of  the  pedigree  should  be  taken 
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into  consideration.  In  many  cases,  if 
the  man  or  owner  of  an  animal  with  a 
pedig-ree  desires  to  be  false  he  may  in 
some  way  alter  the  pedigree  in  order  to 
aid  in  the  advertisement  of  it. 

Every  sound  pure-bred  stallion  should 
be  duly  recorded  in  the  stud  book  of 
the  bred  represented.  Of  course  all 
breeders  should  attend  to  the  recording 
of  their  animals  in  the  stud  book,  and 
the  proper  and  safest  way  for  them 
is  to  become  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion which  publishes  the  book  of  their 
particular  breed.  It  is  through  these 
associations  that  our  breeds  of  horses 
are  becoming  better  established  and 
will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  Stallion 
Law.  if  our  breeders  will  understand 
the  real  necessity  of  such  a  law.  The 
stallion  law  is  not  yet  very  widely  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  Wiscon- 
sin being  the  strongest  in  this  operation 
and  really  the  only  state  that  has  a 
real  stallion  law. 

The  Wisconsin  stallion  law  went  into 
effect  January  1,  1906,  and  has  been 
amended  in  1907-08.  It  was  the  first 
law  of  the  kind  enacted  in  America  and 
has  been  copied,  with  certain  changes 
and  alterations,  by  the  Legislatures  of 
the  following  states :  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, South  Dakota  and  Washington. 
The  law  does  not  depriA^e  any  man  of 
the  right  to  stand  any  soimd  stallion  for 
public  service.  It  puts  the  work  of  is- 
suing licenses  to  stallions  in  the  hands 
of  the  Department  of  Horse  Breeding 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  fees  col- 
lected for  licenses,  transfers  on  owner- 
ship, renewal  of  licenses  and  duplicate 
licenses,  in  case  of  loss,  go  into  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  college. 

The  object  of  the  license  is  to  correct- 
ly label  each  public  service  stallion  ex- 


actly what  it  is  as  regards  breeding  and 
guarantee  that  the  stallion  has  been 
sworn  to  be  sound  either  by  the  owner 
or  a  duly  authorized  veterinarian. 

As  Ohio  is  now  working  for  a  stallion 
law,  or  at  least  making  an  effort  for 
one,  I  will  relate  some  of  the  principal 
licenses  of  the  Wisconsin  law.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  following: 

First — Pure-Bred,  for  a  stallion  both 
of  whose  parents  are  pure-bred  and  re- 
corded in  a  stud  book  recognized  by  the 
Government  and  himself  duly  recorded 
in  such  a  stud  book.  The  owner  sub- 
mits the  registrjT-  certificate  in  applying 
for  a  license. 

Second  —  Cross-bred,  for  a  stallion 
whose  sire  is  pure-bred  and  recorded,  of 
one  breed,  and  whose  dam  is  pure-bred 
and  recorded,  but  of  a  different  breed. 
As,  for  instance,  a  stallion  of  a  pure- 
bred Percheron  and  out  of  a  pure-bred 
Clydesdale  mare. 

Third — Grade,  for  a  stallion  by  either 
a  pure-bred  recorded  sire  or  out  of  a 
pure-bred  recorded  dam. 

Fourth — Non-Standard  Bred,  for  a 
trotting  bred  stallion  recorded  as  ''non- 
standard bred"  in  the  American  Trotter 
Register  and  not  eligible  to  register  as 
"standard  bred." 

Fifth— "Mongrel  or  Scrub,"  for  a 
stallion  neither  by  a  pure-bred  sire  nor 
out  of  a  pure-bred  dam.  This  license 
was  provided  by  the  last  Legislature 
and  will  be  given  to  many  horses  pre- 
viously licensed  as  "grades,"  now  that 
their  old  licenses  have  to  be  renewed  to 
make  them  good  in  1910  and  1911.  The 
fee  for  a  new  license  is  $2.00;  the  fee 
for  a  renewal  of  the  license,  each  other 
year  is  $1.00 ;  for  a  transfer,  fifty  cents ; 
for  a  duplicate  in  case  of  loss,  fifty 
cents.  The  stallion  owner  pays  the  vet- 
erinarian making  the  examination  for 
soundness. 
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The  Department  has.  a  right  to  refuse 
a  license  when  a  staHion  is  unsound. 

There  is  a  jail  term  or  fine  for  in- 
fringement of  the  law  and  the  amended 
law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  district 
attorney  to  prosecute  the  case  in  the 
county  where  the  violation  of  the  law 
took  place. 

Since  the  enactment  of  th  law  more 
than  100  unsound  stallions  have  been  re- 
tired from  service,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Department,  while  hundreds  of 
others  have  been  shipped  out  of  the 
state  or  castrated,  presumably  for  a 
similar  cause  or  for  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  unsuitable  or  could  find  no 
patronage  when  publicly  advertised  as 
to  their  exact  breeding,  etc. 

Looking  at  licenses  issued  to  date,  we 
find  that  the  following  percentage  of 
pure-bred  and  grade  stallions  may  be 
set  down :  1906-07,  pure-bred,  35  per 
cent. ;  grade,  65  per  cent. ;  1907-8,  pure 
bred,  40  per  cent. ;  grade,  60  per  cent. ; 


1908-9,  pure-bred,  42  per  cent. ;  grade, 
58  per  cent. 

The  general  effect  of  the  law  has 
been  most  helpful.  It  has  set  men  to 
thinking  and  talking  about  improved 
horse  breeding  in  every  village  and 
town  in  the  state  and,  while  grade  and 
scrub  stallions  still  are  numerous,  the 
owners  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  patronage,  and  as  quickly  as  it 
can  be  managed  pure-bred  stallions  will 
inevitably  take  the  place  of  the  unde- 
sirable sires. 

From  these  reports  I  see  no  reason 
why  Ohio  could  not  be  well  benefited 
with  such  a  law  if  properly  enforced. 
I  think  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  passing 
this  law  it  will  be  on  account  of  so 
many  not  really  realizing  the  good  it 
would  do  for  horse  raising  in  Ohio 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
do  know  and  probably  see  the  need  of 
it,  not  doing  their  duty  to  push  it  into 
effect. 
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The  Hackney  in  America 

By  Edward  H.  Mickle 


The  last  few  years  impertinent  pro- 
phecies have  been  heard  coming  most- 
ly from  the  automobile  enthusiasts  and 
intended  for  the  horsemen.  "The  day 
of  horses  for  pleasure  driving  is  fast 
passing;"  ''The  horse  is  going  out  of 
fashion,"  etc.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  automobiles  are  steadily  gaining 
in  popularity  with  a  certain  class, 
there,  are  a  great  many  who  will  not 
give  up  the  horse.  The  automobile  is 
a  machine,  it  needs  a  man  to  guide  it, 
to  watch  it  every  second  it  is  running. 
It  runs  over  embankments  and  into 
ditches  without  warning.  The  horse  is 
an  animate  being  and  his  beauty  and 
faithfulness  have  created  a  considera- 
tion in  man  for  him.  Nor  does  the 
horse  have  to  be  watched  every  second 
that  he  is  in  motion,  the  driver  has 
time  to  enjoy  the  scenery  without  be- 
ing fearful  that  he  will  land  in  the 
ditch  the  next  instant.  While  the  past 
few  years  have  not  seen  as  great  a 
demand,  the  future  looks  bright  to  the 
horse  breeder.  Prices  that  had  never 
before  been  known  have  been  paid  for 
the  "good  ones."  This  is  especially 
true  of  horses  for  pleasure  driving. 
Perhaps  the  automobile  has  caused  a 
drop  in  prices  and  in  number  in  use  of 
the  commoner  types  of  these  horses  and 
made  only  the  better  types  desirable.  If 
this  is  true  it  has  done  something  in 
promoting  horse  interest.  Whether  it 
is  the  automobile  or  the  groAvth  of  fan- 
cy taste  and  prosperity  I  can  not  say. 
However,  it  is  true  that  a  horse  today 
must  be  better  in  all  respects  than  he 
was  ten  j^ears  ago.  Horse  shows  are 
in  fashion  noAv  as  never  before  and  the 
demand  for  horses  good  enough  to  show 
has  never  been  equaled.   This  is  especi- 


ally true  of  the  heavy  harness  or  coach 
horse. 

The  coach  horse  must  be  beautiful 
and  symmetrical  in  all  parts ;  head  well 
up ;  neck  arched  and  muscular  but  not 
heavy;  shoulders  sloping  well  and 
smooth.  The  body  must  be  round  and 
short ;  the  rump  long  and  level ;  and 
the  quarters  well  muscled.  His  legs 
must  be  clean  and  neat  and  quality 
must  be  predominant  throughout.  The 
most  popular  height  for  a  coash  horse 
is  between  fifteen  hands  and  fifteen- 
three. 

Combined  with  the  above  points  of 
conformation,  he  must  be  well  broke, 
and  his  action  must  be  trappy  to  the 
extreme  and  lasting.  Without  proper 
training  a  horse  will  not  step  high.  He 
must  be  taught  to  arch  his  neck  and 
throw  in  his  chin.  He  must  be  easily 
tractable,  or  in  other  words  controlable 
by  "tAvo  fingers." 

In  obtaining  the  proper  training  and 
lasting  of  action  one  thing  is  of  prime 
importance.  Most  any  horse  can  be 
made  to  step  high  for  a  short  time  by 
proper  training,  but  it  will  not  stay  un- 
less it  is  hereditary  in  the  animal. 

Where  will  we  get  horses  with  these 
qualities,  horses  ^yrth  coachy  confroma- 
tion  and  where  trappy  action  is  heredi- 
tary. Here  in  the  United  States  we 
might,  by  careful  selection  and  breed- 
ing make  such  a  horse  from  our  own 
types.  A  movement  of  this  kind  is  be- 
ing carried  on  now  by  the  government. 
They  are  trying  to  develop  from  our 
American  types,  "The  Standard  Bred" 
and  "The  American  Saddle  Horse," 
without  the  use  of  outside  blood,  a  horse 
that  they  are  pleased  to  call ' '  The  Ame- 
rican Carriage  Horse."    These  experi- 
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meiits  are  being  conducted  on  a  farm 
in  Colorado  and  are  showing  marked 
success  for  the  short  time  they  have 
been  under  way.  Still  this  can  not  be 
accomplished  in  a  few  generations.  If 
a  success,  as  we  have  reason  to  expect, 
it  will  be  many  years  before  this  type 
of  horse  will  be  plentiful  enough  to 
supply  the  demand.  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  in  the  mean  time?  We  must 
look  for  a  substitute. 

The  English  Hackney  has  shown  him- 
self the  superior  of  the  American  horses 
in  heavy  harness,  up  to  the  present 
time,  by  the  honors  won  at  the  various 
shows.  He  is  the  king  of  heavy  har- 
ness horses.  His  beauty  of  form  is  nat- 
ural, his  trappy  action  is  hereditary 
from  a  long  line  of  high  stepping  an- 
cestors. This  ancestdy  means  two  things 
to  us,  Americans.  First  it  means  that 
the  pure-bred  Hackney  is,  as  above  stat- 
ed, the  king  of  coach  horses.  The  sec- 
ond meaning  can  not  be  stated  until  we 
have  first  looked  into  a  little  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  breed  of  horses. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  first  volume  of  the  ''Eng- 
lish Hackey  Studliook"  was  printed.  Up 
to  this  time  the  Hackney  had  not  been 
recognized  as  a  breed.  In  this  book  the 
pedigrees  of  the  horses  registered  trace 
back  to  Arabian,  Barb  and  native 
horses.  The  Hackney  evolved  in  Nor- 
folk County,  England,  from  the  native 
Norfolk  trotting  horse  with  crosses  of 
the  Arabian,  Barb  and  even  the  Thor- 
oughbred.   Now  we  can  see  the  second 


meaning  of  the  Hackney  ancestry  to 
Americans.  Imported  Bellfounder,  one 
of  the  foundation  horses  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trotter,  was  a  Norfolk  Trotter.  In 
fact  we  find  him  referred  to  in  many 
places  as  the  first  Hackney  brought  to 
America.  This  shows  us  that  both  the 
American  Trotter  and  the  English 
Hackney  are  of  one  and  the  same  ances- 
try. The  only  difference  is  that  through 
selection  the  American  Trotter  has 
been  evolved,  an  angular  horse  with 
great  speed,  while  through  a  different 
line  of  selection  the  English  Hackney 
has  been  produced,  a  horse  with  qual- 
ity, beauty  and  symmetry  of  conforma- 
tion and  trappy  action.  What  does  this 
similarity  of  ancestry  tell  us?  It  tells 
us  two  things,  first  that  through  selec- 
tion it  will  be  possible  in  time  to  de- 
velop an  "American  Carriage  Horse," 
and  second,  it  tells  us  that  there  is  a 
quicker  way,  that  the  Hackney  should 
cross  with  the  American  Trotter  and 
produce — while  not  the  equal — a  very 
good  substitute  for  the  pure-bred 
Hackney.  Nor  is  this  simply  theory. 
It  has  been  proven  in  practice.  The 
crosses  between  our  types  and  the  Ger- 
man Coach  and  French  Coach  have  not 
given  us  remarkable  performers,  but 
when  a  Hackney  is  crossed  with  our 
types  and  the  progeny  properly  trained 
we  have  in  most  cases  a  horse  that  is 
beautiful  in  conformation  and  having  a 
lasting  trappy  action  that  is  only  ri- 
valled at  the  present  time  b}^  his  half 
brother,  the  pure-bred  English  Hack- 
ney. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  question  which  seems  to  be 
paramount  in  the  minds  of  every  one 
from  the  highest  statesman  to  the  low- 
liest laborer  is  the  high  price  of  living. 
Legislators  have  ordered  investigations, 
labor  unions  have  ordered  meat  boycots 
and  we  still  pay  our  good  money  for 
the  necessities  of  living.  Some  of  our 
more  rabid  investigators  have  laid  the 
cause  at  the  door  of  the  farmer  and 
picture  him  sitting  in  ease  in  his  pa- 
latial home  smoking  perfectos  and 
drinking  champagne  wrung  from  the 


poor  laborer  and  capitalist.  We  admit 
that  the  farmer  is  receiving  high  prices 
for  his  products,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  is  paying  well  for  what  he  buys  and 
working  hard  for  the  profit  that  is  due 
him. 

The  price  of  meat  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  cause  of  discussion.  The  Ex- 
periment Stations  and  Agricultural  Col- 
leges have  their  best  men  working  on 
the  proposition  of  how  to  feed  sixty 
cent  corn,  ten  dollar  hay,  and  twenty- 
four  dollar  oil  meal  to  a  steer  and  make 
five  dollars  on  the  steer.  A  large  per 
cent,  of  the  feeders  of  the  country  are 
feeding  cattle  at  a  loss,  although  they 
may  not  recognize  the  fact.  At  the 
present  price  of  feed  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  meat  any  cheaper  and  leave  a 
profit  to  the  feeder.  The  real  reason 
of  the  high  prices  of  the  commodities 
may  be  laid  to  the  fact  that  the  cities 
are  being  congested  by  men  who  come 
in  from  the  country  to  work  for  "real 
wages."  In  this  manner  labor  on  the 
farm  has  become  both  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive and  the  consumption  has  more 
than  equaled  production.  Let  more  men 
go  into  farming,  farm  more  intensively 
and  more  scientifically,  raise  more  and 
better  live  stock,  and  we  will  hear  less 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  or  "the  cost 
of  high  living, ' '  as  Jas.  J.  Hill  terms  it. 

We  will  admit  that  the  labor  unions 
which  agitated  the  recent  meat  boycot 
had  a  cause  to  kick,  but  if  their  ener- 
gies had  been  spent  in  persuading  their 
employers  to  give  them  enough  wages 
to  live  comfortably,  they  would  have 
accomplished  more  good  than  their  un- 
warranted attack  upon  the  farmer. 


The  "Student"  wishes  to  extend  its 
most  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mr.  Dix 
in  his  late  bereavement  of  both  father 
and  mother. 
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Agriculture  Students  Union 
Banquet 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Students'  Union  was  held  at 
Beggs'  Kestaurant,  AYednesday  evening, 
Januarj^  12.  This  organization  had  its 
origin  among  a  number  of  students  who 
wished  to  keep  the  farmer  in  touch 
with  the  experimental  and  scentfic  wovk 
of  the  College  and  Station.  As  a  result 
of  this  effort  there  has  arisen  two  de- 
partments, which  have  grown  so  vasth^ 
in  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  delegate  their  work  to  two 
new  and  separate  organizations,  viz : 
Agricultural  Extension  Avork  conducted 
by  the  University,  and  co-operative  ex- 
perimental work  conducted  by  the  Sta- 
tion. A.  B.  Graham  responded  to  a 
toast  on  the  former  and  L.  M.  Goddard 
on  the  latter.  To  the  toast,  "The  Fu- 
ture AYork  of  the  Union."  J.  F.  Cun- 
ningham responded.  In  delegating  our 
work  to  two  different  organizations, 
have  we  not  practically  legislated  our- 
selves out  of  existence?  ^Iv.  Cunning- 
ham does  not  think  so.  He  suggests 
that  the  Union  make  itself  a  legislative 
representative  of  these  two  organs, 
keeping  the  legislators  well  informed 
as  to  the  work  of  these  bodies. 

Prof.  AY.  B.  Alwood,  an  old  Ohioan 
and  first  Superintendent  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  responded  when  called 
upon,  with  a  reminiscent  talk.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  Union  make  a  plea  for 
aestethic  ideals  among  its  members  and 
farmers  throughout  the  state. 

The  election  of  officers  was  as  follows : 
President,  D.  W.  Crowmer;  Vice  Presi- 
dent. ]\Ir.  Galehouse ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Mr.  Abbot. 


AYe  wish  to  acknowledge  our  indebt- 
edness to  ]Mr.  Jas.  B.  McLaughlin  for 
his  kindness  in  furnishing  us  with  sev- 
eral cuts  for  this  issue. 


The  week  of  June  14  will  be  a  banner 
week  in  Columbus  for  all  equine  lovers. 
The  Horse  Show  to  be  given  that  Aveek 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind.  From  present  indica- 
tions the  Columbus  Driving  Park  sta- 
bles will  be  filled  Avith  the  best  horses 
of  the  countrA^  A  particularly  interest- 
ing feature,  locally,  AA^ill  be  the  parade 
of  the  draft  horses  of  Columbus,  shoAA- 
ing  the  best  that  the  city  affords. 


GREAT  HORSES  DIE  OFF. 

Four  great  horses  that  helped  make 
turf  history  liaA-e  passed  aAvay  recent- 
ly. The  death  of  one  of  these,  Ham- 
burg Belle,  AA^as  especially  surprising  to 
the  horse  AA^orld.  She  established  a  ncAv 
AvorkUs  trotting  record  but  a  short 
time  ago.  after  Avhich  she  Avas  sold  at  a 
Avorld's  record  price,  $50,000,  H.  M. 
Hanna.  a  CleA^eland  man,  being  the  pur- 
chaser. Her  ncAV  oAA^ner  had  shipped 
her  to  Thomasville,  Ga.,  AA^here  she  died 
of  pneumonia,  caused  by  a  cold  caught 
on  the  trip.  She  Avas  foaled  in  1902. 
The  others  that  have  died  are  Salvator. 
Directum  and  Tenn3\  Directum 's  death 
Avas  due  to  blood  poisoning,  but  the 
horse  Avas  21  years  old.  His  record  of 
2 :0514.  made  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
1893,  has  neA^er  been  beaten  by  a  four- 
year-old  trotter.  ISl.  W.  Savage,  AA^ho 
OAA^ned  Directum  at  the  time  of  his 
death  less  than  a  Aveek  ago,  paid  $20,000 
for  him  in  1898. 
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NEWS  NOTES 


ARMOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS,  1909 


buyer  reports  that  the  pigs  were  in  good 
condition  and  fine  looking. 


Summary  of  Winnings  of  the  Colleges. 


To  the  College  whose  team  did  the 
most  efficient  work  in  the  Student 
Judging  Contest: 

Horses — Missouri   1 

Cattle — Iowa    1 

Sheep — Ohio    1 

Swine — Iowa   1 

All  classes — Iowa   1 

There  being  no  feed  and  forage  ex- 
hibit this  year,  the  scholarship  which 
would  have  gone  to  the  winner  of  that 
event  was  added  to  the  fourteen  to  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  cash  premi- 
ums won  by  the  colleges  in  the  open 
classes  for  "International"  money 
only,  making  a  total  of  15  scholarships 
so  distributed. 

Awards  were  as  follows :  Iowa,  4 ; 
Kansas,  3 ;  Nebraska,  3 ;  Wisconsin,  3 ; 
Ohio,  1 ;  Missouri,  1 ;  Minesota,  1 ;  Wy- 
oming, 1. 

Total  winning  of  each  college:  Iowa, 
7 ;  Kansas,  3 ;  Nebraska,  2 ;  Wisconsin, 
2;  Missouri,  2;  Ohio,  2;  Minnesota,  1; 
Wyoming,  1. 


All  students  desiring  scholarships 
should  mention  their  age,  college  year, 
studies  taken,  and  whatever  else  they 
think  necessary  in  their  petition  which 
they  will  file  with  Prof.  Plumb. 


The  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
has  just  shipped  to  Georgia  two  Berk- 
shire gilts.    A  letter  received  from  the 


In  January  Prof.  Plumb  attended  the 
dispersal  sale  of  the  Berkshire  herd  of 
"Southfarm  Waithill,"  Willoby,  Ohio. 
While  there  he  purchased  five  boar  pigs 
and  two  sow  pigs  for  the  University. 
The  boar  pigs  were  converted  into 
barrows  with  a  view  of  showing  them 
at  the  next  International.  The  sow 
pigs  are  unusually  good  specimens  of 
the  breed. 


The  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
purchased  in  January  from  Mr.  B.  F. 
Hawley,  of  Woodstock,  Ohio,  two  pure 
bred  Shorthorn  steer  calves  that  give 
much  promise  for  future  development. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to 
show  these  at  the  next  International  if 
they  finish  out  well. 


The  library  has  just  received  a  set 
of  the  English  Hereford  Herd  Books. 
The  first  volume  of  these  books  was 
published  in  1862.  This  is  an  import- 
ant addition  to  the  Herd  Book  collec- 
tion. At  this  time  a  number  of  im- 
portant books  are  being  placed  on  the 
shelves  in  the  library  devoted  to  Ani- 
mal Husbandry. 


L.  W.  Shaw,  of  Class  1902,  expert  in 
charge  of  the  sheep  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  during  the 
past  season,  judged  sheep  at  the  Alas- 
ka-Yukon Exposition,  at  the  Interna- 
tion  and  at  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Sheep 
Show.  Prof.  Shaw  is  now  rated  as  one 
of  the  most  efficient  judges  of  sheep  be- 
for  the  American  public  today. 
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How  France  Encourages 
Horse  Breeding 

Tlie  French  government  distributed 
last  year  21,000,000  francs,  or  approxi- 
mately $4.200,000,,  as  prizes  at  horse 
shows  and  otherwise  in  fostering  the 
horse  industry.  The  encouragement 
given  horse  breeders  in  France  takes 
the  form  of  cash,  and  other  prizes  of- 
fered for  stallions  and  breeding  stock 
at  shows  and  bounties  to  the  owners  of 
approved  stallions  standing  for  service 
at  moderate  fees.  In  addition  to  this 
the  government  maintains  3,500  well 
bred  stallions  of  its  O'WQ,  which  last  year 
Avere  bred  to  150,935  mares.  The  ap- 
proved stallions  on  which  bountj^  was 
paid  served  92,482  mares,  making  a  to- 
tal of  243,416  mares  bred  in  France  in 
one  season  under  government  super- 
vision. France  is  more  advanced  than 
any  nation  in  Europe  in  encouragement 
extended  to  horse  breeders.  The  object 
of  the  government's  care  is  to  ensure  an 
adequate  supply  of  horses  at  all  times 
for  military  purposes.  The  payment 
of  prizes  and  bounties.  hoAvever,  is  not 
confined  to  breeds  adapted  for  cavalry 
use.  The  draft  breeds  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment system  of  bounties,  and  are 
bred  very  largely  under  government 
supervision. 


L.  L.  Mowls  and  T.  D.  Phillips  spent 
the  afternoon  of  January  28  at  the 
beautiful  Lindenwald  Potato  Farm  of 
J.  F.  Keller,  near  Newark.  0.,  gather- 
ing information  regarding  the  manage- 
ment, of  specialized  types  of  farming, 
and  secured  some  very  valuable  data. 
By  previous  arrangement  Mr.  Keller 
met  them  at  the  station,  and  after  a 
few  minutes'  drive  they  arrived  at  his 
comfortable  country  home.  At  the  first 
glance  one  is  impressed  by  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  equipment,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  farm,  not  only  for  its 


beauty,  but  for  its  utility.  Unlike  manj^ 
farms  throughout  the  state,  everything 
is  substantial  and  has  its  place. 

After  the  rounds  of  inspection,  the 
remainder  of  the  af  tern  on  was  spent  in 
his  hospitable  parlor,  where  the  story 
of  his  great  success  was  unfolded.  ]\Ir. 
Keller  purchased  his  farm  when  a 
young  man  and  under  adverse  circum- 
stances has  paid  for  it,  and  improved 
it,  until  today  he  has  a  farm  the  like 
of  Avhich  it  is  not  easy  to  duplicate.  In 
his  specialty,  potatoes,  he  has  built  for 
himself  a  reputation  which  is  not  lim- 
ited by  the  bounds  of  his  state.  As 
is  usual,  the  time  for  departure  arrived 
too  soon,  and  after  dining  with  their 
host,  they  departed  feeling  that  the 
time  had  been  Avell  and  profitably  spent. 


Geo.  "W.  Hood,  a  Senior  in  Horticul- 
ture and  Forestry,  spent  the  holiday 
vacation  and  first  part  of  January  in 
Southern  Texas,  visiting  Avith  W.  Gr. 
Yeager,  '08,  and  C.  AY.  DePue,  '09,  AA'-ho 
are  located  at  Falfurrios,  Texas.  George 
returned  Avith  the  trophies  of  several 
fine  bucks  (deers). 


lA^an  Steiner.  '08.  is  superintendent 
of  the  dairy  at  the  Chilmark  Farms. 
Ossining-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


George  LiAdngston,  '09,  accepted  the 
In  struct orship  in  Soils  at  Ames,  loAva. 
He  Avas  formerly  connected  with  the 
Extension  School  at  Ohio  State. 


Henry  Dilatush,  '09,  left  the  stock 
farm  of  i\Ir.  Judy  at  Tallula,  111.,  and 
is  managing  a  stock  farm  in  Arkansas. 


John  C.  McNutt,  '07,  formerly  con- 
nected AA'ith  the  Hartman  Stock  Farm. 
noAA"  is  an  Instructor  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Xcav  Hampshire 
College.  Durham.  N.  H. 
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Agricultural  Society 

On  the  evening  of  February  2  The 
Agricultural  Society  Avas  called  to  order 
at  8  o'clock  by  the  President,  L.  M. 
Oyler.  After  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes for  the  January  meeting  an  ad- 
dress entitled,  "What  Can  the  Agricul- 
tural Student  do  for  His  Home  Com- 
muntiy?"  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Gra- 
ham.  In  this  subject  the  speaker  aroused 
a  live  interest  as  shown  'by  the  close  at- 
tention which  he  received  from  an  un- 
usually large  audience.  The  professor 
advised  the  agricultural  student  on 
leaving  college  to  go  home  and  illus- 
trate in  an  unpretentious  manner  by 
the  success  of  his  own  hands  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  education.  He  will  in 
this  way  break  down  the  barrier  of  pre- 
judice and  encourage  others  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  The  professor  not  only 
emphasized  the  opportunity  and  duty  of 
the  agricultural  student  in  improving 
his  profession,  but  also  the  great  respon- 
sibility he  has  in  revitalizing  the  poli- 
tics, the  education,  the  society,  and  the 
religion  of  his  home  community. 


Grover  C.  Long,  '09,  is  at  home  on 
his  father's  farm  at  Cardington,  0. 


At  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Minor  Heir 
paced  a  mile  in  1 :59i/4,  lowering  his 
own  record  from  1:591/2  and  equaling 
the  world's  record  for  a  mile  paced  "in 
the  open,"  which  was  first  made  in 
1897  by  Star  Pointer  and  later  equaled 
by  Audubon  Boy  in  1905.  Dan  Patch 
paced  a  mile  under  similar  conditions 
in  1905  in  1 :58,  but  it  does  not  stand 
as  a  technical  record  as  he  had  previ- 
ously made  a  record  of  1 :55i4  behind  a 
runner,  the  official  ruling  being  that  a 
horse  that  takes  a  record  in  the  latter 
way  cannot  thereafter  acquire  one  "in 
the  open"  unless  it  is  faster. 


Winter  Course  Lectures 

(Continued) 

March  4— C.  G.  Williams,  "Plant 
Breeding." 

March  7 — C.  E.  Thorne,  Wooster,  0., 
Director  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  "Some  Fundamental  Principles 
in  Fertility  Maintenance." 

March  8— C.  E.  Thorne,  "The  Func- 
tions of  Lime  in  the  Soil." 

March  9 — C.  E.  Thorne,  "Suggestions 
in  the  Use  of  Commercial  Fertilizers. ' ' 

March  10— C.  E.  Thorne,  "The  Value 
of  Barnyard  Manure." 

March  11— C.  E.  Thorne,  "Some  Es- 
sentials in  Field  Experiments." 

March  14 — Chas.  Mclntire,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  Supt.  Farmers'  Institutes 
of  West  Virginia,  "Live  Stock  Farm- 
ing." 


Smart 
Snappy 
Stuff 

...  for  ... 

$20.00  to  $30.00 


Columbus  Tailoring  Co. 

149  N.  High 

F.  C.  RICHTER,  Prop. 
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March  15 — Chas.  ^Icliitire.  ''Profit  in 
Horses. ' ' 

March  16— E.  S.  Bayard.  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Editor  Xatioiial  Stockman  and 
Farmer,  "Making  a  Farm  Paper." 

March  17— E.  S.  Bayard.  ''Factory 
Systems  and  Farmers." 

March  18 — Closing  day  of  the  Course. 
(No  lecture.) 


R.  W.  Harned.  '06,  occupies  the  chair 
of  Entomology  at  the  ^Mississippi  Agri- 
cultural College  and  is  also  the  State 
Entomologist. 


James  C.  AVhite.  '05.  resigned  his 
position  as  editor  of  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  the  Crowell  Publishing 
Company  at  Springfield  and  is  at  home 
on  the  farm. 


Subscribe  for 
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Do  it  now. 


MEET  ME 


at  the 


Varsity 
Barber 
Shop 


CigarSy  Tobacco 

Cigarettes 

Candies 

Pool  &  Billiards 


E.  E.  GRABILL,  Proprietor 
Bell  Phone,  North  59 


Our 

Great  Mid -Winter 
Clearance 

Is  Now  in  Progress 


Generous  Reductions  on  Men's 
Suits  and  Overcoats,  Furnishings 
and  Shoes. 


THE  I 

UNION 


HIGH  &  LONG  STS.    COLUMBUS,  O. 


You  Trill  always  find  satisfaction  in  dealing  with  advertisers  in  THE  STUDEXT, 
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Prominent  Breeders  of  Live  Stock 

We  know  these  "breeders  to  "be  reliable  and  safe. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

The  home  of  LONGFELLOW  PREMIER  C, 
98700.  Prouounced  by  the  best  judges  of  Amer- 
ica the  greatest  Berkshire  Boar  iu  the  world. 
Stock  of  either  sex  for  sale  by  Longfellow  Pre- 
mier C ;  sows  bred  to  Longfellow  Premier  C. 

A.  E.  FISHER 

Grove  City,  Franklin  County,  Ohio. 
P.  O.  Orient,  Ohio. 


Cherry  Valley  Devon  Herd 

My  Devons  are  bred  for  milk  and  beef  quali- 
ties. The  farmers'  cow  and  no  mistake.  Call  and 
see  my  herd  and  be  convinced  that  the  Devon  is 
the  best  of  cattle  for  beef,  butter,  milk  and  beauty. 

J.  C.  SHAW 

p.  O.  Box  537  NEWARK,  OHIO. 


Maxwalton  -  Shorthorns 

We  breed  them,  show  them,  win  with  them,  and  sell  them  at  prices  to  suit  all. 

CARPENTER  &  ROSS   MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


OAKLAND  SHORT  HORNS 


The  result  of  the  past  season's  showing  at  the  leading  fairs 
and  stock  shows  is  good  evidence  of  the  quality  and  high  grade  of 
the  Oakland  Herd.    The  calves  of 

GLENBROOK  SULTAN 

the  great  breeding  bull,  have  been  outranked  but  once  in  the  past 
season's  shows. 

Visit  the  farm  and  be  convinced  that  the  best  are  found  there. 

THOS.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Ralph  Pestle,  F.  L.  Postle,  Wayne  C.  Postle 

WHITE-STOCK  FARM  SHORT  HORN  CATTLE 

YORKSHIRE  SWINE         SHROPSHIRE  AND  CHEVIOT  SHEEP 


F.  L.  POSTLE  &  SONS 

FRANKLIN  CO.,  CAMP  CHASE,  O. 


Kindly  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  answering  Advertisers. 
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America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 


AT  THE  GREAT  ANNUAL  SHOW  OF  FRANCE,  1909,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Societe  Hippique  Percheronne  at  Nogent-le-Rotrou,  OUR  STALLIONS  WON 

FIRST  PRIZE  IN  THE  FOUR- YEAR-OLD  CLASS 
and  FIRST  PRIZE  IN  THE  THREE-YEAR-OLD  CLASS. 

We  have  for  sale  THE  BEST  and  will  continue  to  have  the  BEST  PERCHERONS 
that  can  be  found  in  France. 

McLaughlin  bros. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  St  Paul,  Minn. 


BLACKWOOD, 
GREEN  &  CO. 

HARDWARE 

STOVES  AND  HOUSE 

FURNISHING  GOODS 

SLATE  and  METAL  ROOFING 

624  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

MEATS  AND  GROCERIES 

Strictly  First  Class 

ABERNATHY  BROS. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 


Citz.  Phone  16504 


Bell,  North  857 


See  Doc  Levison  for 

Fine  TAILOR  MADE  Suits 


Advertisers  are  worthy  of  your  patronage.    Help  them. 
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IMPRESSIONS. 


Because  of  its  popularity  and  wide-spread  use  you  must  have  formed  certain 
impressions  of 

WYANDOTTE 
Dairyman^s  Cleaner  and  Cleanser 

But  if  you  have  never  actually  used  this  unusual  cleaning 
and  washing  material,  do  not  be  content  with  such  iinpressions  as 
you  may  have  of  it. 

Impressions,  you  know,  unless  the  result  of  experience,  may 
he  wrong.  And  wrong  impressions  of  Wyandotte  Dairyman 's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser 
are  like  misunderstandings  with  your  best  friend — you  cannot  atford  to  have  them. 
Get  a  25  cent  sack  of  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  from  your  dealer 
and  use  it  wherever  you  have  washing  or  cleaning  to  do.  You  will  have  more  agree- 
able impressions  of  "Wyandotte"  than  you  ever  thought  possible  of  any  article.  Or 
if  you  can  use  it  by  the  barrel  or  keg,  order  from  your  dairy  supply  house. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Company,  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 


Fac-simila  of  5  lb 
sack 


Martin's  Art  Studio 

703  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

Will  make  you  better  Photos,  more  life  like  and  better  finish  than  any  gallery  in  the  City. 
We  don't  charge  you  for  a  finely  equipped  gallery  and  reputation:  we  charge  a  living  price 
and  make  you  the  best  possible  picture.   Special  rates  to  O.  S.  U.  students  for  groups  and 
individual  photos.    We  guarantee  all  our  pictures.    Our  styles  are  exclusive. 
Try  us  next  time  you  want  photos.    Frames  Made  to  Order. 

Just  South  of  Buttles  Ave.,  703  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 


fUBWFP^"''  MADDOX  &  KILGORE 

STUDENTS  SUPPLIES.        HIGH  ST.,  OPP.  EAST  11th  AVE. 


Please  mention  THE  AGEICULTUEAL  STUDENT  to  advertisers. 
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^      SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  SENIORS 

From  BOW  and  until  Commencement  we  make  an  extra  special  offer  of  $3.50  per 
dozen,  for  our  entirely  new  Cabinet  STUDENT  FOLDER,  a  folder  made  especially  for 
US  in  Berlin,  Germany'.  It  is  far  superior  in  make  and  artistic  appearance  to  those 
offered  by  the  average  gallery.  The  folder  is  perfectly  made  and  presents  an  elegant 
appearance  and  will  be  finished  in  our  usual  high  grade — the  best.  In  addition  to  this, 
with  each  order  of  one  dozen  photographs  we  will  furnish  you  an  extra  photo  without 
charge  to  be  used  in  the  Makio,  printed  on  a  special  paper  which  secures  superior  half 
tone  results. 

While  this  offer  to  Seniors  is  going  on,  any  student  of  O.  S.  U.  can  have  the  same 
rate.    Do  not  fail  to  come  in  at  once.    Special  off'er  on  any  other  styles. 

We  do  not  have  agents  selling  tickets,  but  if  you  have  bought  one  bring  it  in 
and  we  will  give  you  credit  for  amount  you  paid  on  any  order  you  leave  with  us. 

In  making  society  and  fraternity  groups  we  have  no  equal. 

 THE  OLD  RELIABLE  


"THE  < 

COLLEGE 

INN" 

'DAVE"  WARWICK,  Proprietor. 

Bowling, 

Pool,  Billiards, 

Cigars 

FREE  SOUVENIRS 

RESULTS  OF  ALL  GAMES  POSTED 

THE  DIFFERENCE 

between  the  man  who  is  careless  in  his  attire  and 
the  man  who  dresses  neatly  and  becomingly,  is  a 
matter  of  self-respect,  but  it  is  that  self-respect  which 
lifts  him  over  the  heads  of  others,  socially,  fashionably, 
commercially  and  professionally.  We  cater  only  to 
the  man  who  respects  his  appearance  and 
Fashion's  embellishments. 

The  "So -Different"  Tailorey 

1541  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 


If  you  saw  it  in  THE  STUDENT,  tell  the  Advertiser  so. 
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THE  CHITTENDEN  IS  STILL  OPPOSITE 


B.  FROSH  &  SON, 

TAILORS 


204  NORTH  HIGH  STREET  204 


The  Line  Is  Drawn 


Between  the  old  style 
mechanically  balanc- 
ed cream  separator 
that    soon  runs 
rough,  turns 
hard,  skims 
poorly 
and 


The  Self 
Balancing  "Simplex" 


That  always  runs  light 
and  quietly  and  therefore 
always  skims  clean.    It  is 
the  only  Self  Balancing  Sep- 
arator, and  the  only  one  with  the 
Link  Blade  Device. 
SMALLEST  BOWLS 

LOWEST  SPEEDS 

FEWEST  PARTS 

MOST  DURABLE. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of 

CREAMERY,  DAIRY  AND  CHEESE  FACTORY  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES 
also  B-L-K  MILKING  MACHINES 


We  are  complete  outfitters  of  all  plants  for 
handling  milk  products.  If  you  are  in  the  dairy  manu- 
facturing business  in  any  capacity  and  want  to  keep  up 
with  latest  and  best  methods,  or  if  you  are  thinking  of 
going  into  it,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  us.  We  are  at  your  service  in  the 
planning,  building  and  equipping  of  Creameries,  Cheese 
Factories,  Sanitary  Milk  Plants  and  Private  Dairies. 
Our  experience  in  this  line  is  worth  money  to  you,  yet 
it  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

182  TO  188  E.  KINZIE  ST. 

CHICAGO 


EXPENSES  IN  COLLEGE 

$250  cash  or  a  year  in  College  can  be  earned  by 
one  young  man  or  young  lady  in  each  county  in  the 
United  States.    Plan  easy  and  does  not  interfere 
with  other  occupation.   No  money  required. 
For  particulars  address 

M.  H.  PEMBERTON, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 


Citizens  3796  Bell  1590 

HIGH  STREET  TAILORS 

166  N.  HIGH  STREET 

are  showing  the  most  extensive  line  of  blue,  gray  and  green  fabrics  ever 
offered  in  Columbus.    Newest  patterns.    Best  paid  cutters  in  the  city. 

POPULAR  PRICES. 

Let  us  build  a  suit  that  will  enlarge  your  circle  of  friends.  CALL. 


It  helps  us  and  pleases  the  advertiser  when  you  say,  ' '  I  saw  it  in  THE  AGEICULTUBAL 

STUDENT.'* 


OVER  ONE  MILLION  IN  USE 

DE LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


First — Always  Best — Cheapest 

The  World  s  Standard 

Ten  years  ahead  of  all  others  in  every  feature 
of  separator  practicability 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  DESIGN 
PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING  IN  DAILY  USE 


Send  for  handsome  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  tl*^  latest 
improved  1909-1910  machines  in  detail,  to  be  had  for  the.  asking 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 
1213  &  12  15  Filbert  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices; 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
I07  First  Street 
PORTLAND.  OREG, 


